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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Certain cases from any single country might provide examples for consideration of 
corruption issues for other countries or regions. Corruption cases and the strategies of fighting 
them in Georgian flagship universities might be noteworthy and useful for other countries facing 
similar problems. 

The paper discusses the features of corruption in higher education system in Georgia and 
the ways to decrease its prevalence. It emphasizes the importance of the aspirations of the 
country to join NATO in its effectiveness to conduct higher education reforms and to fight 
corruption. The paper also analyses the three interventions that have served to combat corruption 
in Georgian higher education. These interventions are: the initiation of Unified National 
Entrance Examinations, a new system to accredit higher education institutions, and the 
restructuring of higher education staff. 

The paper makes a suggestion that these reforms shattered the complacency and 
confidence of corrupt individuals, decreased the level of familiarity with corrupt systems and 
channels, increased the risk of bribe taking, and made the re-channeling of corrupt practices risky 
and expensive. 

The conclusion summarizes the key findings, discusses the implications of the reforms, 
and offers recommendations for further actions. 
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Introduction 



The article discusses the nature of corruption in higher education, the extent of higher 
education corruption in Georgia and the policy reforms aimed at lowering its incidence. It has 
been stated that corruption affects three major aspects of education: access, equity and quality 
(Heyneman, 2004, 2008, 2009). Corruption in higher education hinders all three goals. 
Therefore, the paper addresses the issue of corruption in relation to access, equity and quality of 
education. The reforms that began in 2004-2005 (and still continue) have made a significant 
contribution to fighting corruption. These reforms include: 1) access through the introduction of 
Unified National Entrance Exams and equity in access by assisting the financing of various 
ethnic minority and low-SES students through the establishment of governmental grants; 2) 
quality through the accreditation of higher education institutions and 3) efficiency through the 
restructuring of academic and administrative staff. The discussion of the three interventions is 
based mainly on the examples from Tbilisi State University (TSU); references to other 
universities and institutions are used for comparisons and illustrative purposes whenever 
relevant. 

The information is drawn from scholarly studies conducted on corruption in higher 
education, from mass media reports, from private conversations with people affected by 
corruption in higher education in Georgia, as well as from knowledge accumulated through years 
of experience that could be qualified as participant observation method. 
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Corruption in Higher Education in Georgia: Prevalence and Interventions 



Corruption in higher education is difficult to define. What is considered to be corrupt 
behavior by some, may be considered acceptable or normal by others. For instance, insisting that 
a student’s opinion mirror that of a professor is considered corrupt by some, but others consider 
that to be normal. What might be perceived as favoritism or nepotism in one culture might be 
considered as supporting family, relational or friendship ties in another. Nevertheless, certain 
cases from any single country might provide an example for consideration of corruption issues 
for other countries or regions. The present paper sets forth the corruption cases in Georgian 
flagship universities and analyses the strategies for fighting corruption. This study might be 
useful for other countries facing similar problems. 

Scholarly literature on corruption in higher education is relatively scarce in any country 
due to the specific nature of the topic. Georgia is no exception. Following are the studies of 
corruption in higher education in Georgia. Heyneman (2008) offers interview results from 
professors at Tbilisi State University regarding their experience with corruption. Peuch (2002), 
Rostiashvili (2004) and Dalalishvili (2006) talk about the spread of corruption in the higher 
education system in Georgia and its negative influences on society and on the development of 
the country in general. Temple (2006) offers approaches to fight corruption in Georgian 
universities. The Decree of Parliamentary Sub-committee of Education of Georgia (2002) 
acknowledges the existence of corruption in the higher education system and sets fighting it as 
one of its primary goals, while Stephens and Hellberg (2003) perceive the Tempus TACIS 
project as a catalyst to initiate reforms and fight corruption in the education sector. The Black 
Sea Conference (2006) discusses the issues of equity, fairness and access in higher education in 
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Georgia, while the recent EPPM (International Institute for Education Policy Planning and 
Management) (2008) study outlines the major challenges facing higher education in Georgia in 
which the necessity to establish an autonomous peer-reviewed system of accreditation and to 
increase transparency and access to information in the hiring process of academic and 
administrative staff in universities is emphasized. The involvement of international experts in 
monitoring the progress and transparency of implementing new policies is also underlined. The 
document states that because accreditation is mostly nationally monitored objectivity is not yet 
achieved. There are no horizontal connections between the universities in order to develop an 
autonomous peer-reviewed system of accreditation. Lack of information and a centralized 
process of accreditation are perceived to create conducive environment for spreading corruption 
in the higher education system. According to the document, 30 court cases were registered 
during 2007-2008, of which the National Accreditation Center won 27 cases and 3 cases were re- 
sent for reconsideration (EPPM, 2008: 30). 

Some features of fighting corruption in higher education in Georgia 
One unique feature of fighting corruption in higher education in Georgia is the aspiration 
of the country to join NATO. This aspiration put pressure to implement new (and oftentimes 
radical) measures and monitor the process of fighting corruption. The intense nature with which 
the reforms were conducted was often criticized by certain academics, particularly of the older 
generation. However, it was exactly this intensity of the reforms which might have brought about 
certain results in fighting corruption. The reforms, especially the Unified National Examinations 
and institutional accreditation, received the support of the wider public. The reason behind the 
support could be that people were able to see the benefits of the new policies, of transparent 
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examinations and of high quality institutions, and that academic degrees could then become 
competitive on the national and international job market. The desire to join NATO made fighting 
corruption, increasing transparency and enhancing quality of education more important. 

According to a recent survey, unlike Russian and Ukrainian respondents, Georgian 
respondents perceived joining NATO as a positive step. This fact might be a contributing factor 
for the overwhelming support for reforms in different public sectors, and most importantly, in 
higher education in Georgia. As the survey revealed, ‘The majority of Russian and Ukrainian 
respondents perceive NATO as a threat to their country, while the majority of Georgians see it as 
protection’ 1 . Therefore, it might be assumed that for instance in Russia, new policies such as the 
introduction of unified testing (EGEs), have been more controversial due to skeptical attitude of 
the public to the reforms (http://scepsis.ru/librarv/id 2167.htmT) . 

Another interesting feature of fighting corruption in higher education in Georgia is that 
the three policies had different levels of success and public support in terms of their 
implementation and results. The Unified National Entrance Examinations received high support, 
while the process of accreditation was controversial. This was due to the fact that there was only 
institutional accreditation. Its criteria are still under discussion. As for the accreditation of study 
programs, it is just being initiated. Moreover, prioritizing certain programs of study over others 



1 Results are based on face-to-face interviews with at least 491 adults, aged 15 and older, conducted between 2006 and 2008. 
Gallup most recently polled in Russia in April-May 2008 and in Georgia in June 2008. For security reasons, Gallup did not poll 
in Abkhazia and South Ossetia. For results based on this sample, one can say with 95% confidence that the maximum margin of 
error attributable to sampling, weighting, and other random effects is +3 percentage points. In addition to sampling error, 
question wording and practical difficulties in conducting surveys can introduce error or bias into the findings of public opinion 
polls. Source: http://www.gallup.com/poll/110035/Findings.aspx 
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might turn into another tool for corruption spread, if the process is not monitored strictly. These 
facts diminished the success of accreditation process in Georgia. 

The third policy, dismissals and hiring of staff, was the most controversial in public and 
most debated in the mass media. Staff restructuring at Tbilisi State University brought about new 
requirements for re-hiring, and raised the issues of professionalism, accountability and 
transparency. The criteria of re-hiring were oftentimes ambiguous and the transparency of the 
process was questioned. However, in spite of the drawbacks, the process itself shattered the 
complacency of corrupt individuals, increased the degree of uncertainty and made engaging in 
corruption risky. 

Bribe prices during the 1990s and the probability of engaging in bribery 

Bribe costs during the 1990s in higher education reached $15,000-$20,000 depending on 
the prestige of the department. Law, business, medicine and international relations were usually 
priced the highest followed by humanities, social sciences and technical disciplines. 

The members of the entrance examination committees had to share the portion of bribes 
with the chairs of the committees to guarantee the high grades of their private students, as well as 
to enhance their chances of being selected to the examination committee in the following year. In 
fact, the examination committees were analogous to cartelized firms. As Rose-Ackerman (1978) 
states: ‘Firms that can cartelize may be able to obtain benefits through corruption that no 
individual firm would attempt on its own’ (Rose-Ackerman, 1978: 87). Accordingly, disclosing 
and reporting corrupt actions was difficult due to the complexity and ambiguity of operations of 
such examination committees. 
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